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NATIONAL :tOMMi^lE FOR. 
^ v.- r . CITIZENS IN EDUCATION 

The Rational ^Committee for Citizens in^Educa- 
?tion IS a prt^profii, tax-exempt membership organi- 
sation dedicated to increasing cltizdi involvement 
jn the affairs olT the nation's public schopls. f^CCE 
Is a successor^ tb Uie National Committee for Sup- 
port of the Public Schools founded in 1962 by 
Agnes Meyer, flarry Truman and others, The origi- 
nal organization, ;Cpncentrated dh'inereased federal^ 
assistangp to publit educ In 1973: the Com^ 
mittee was reorganized; took jts new.name and re- 
constituted its purpbse. Since thei^NtfCfir \ 

• Publisher! a major report, Children^ Parenis 

. - ittentibri in Parade Magazine, Time Magazine, 
The New York Times and on ABC Television, 

v£* Suppjied Vital information which was tncgjQ^o^^ , 
rated in the Family Educational Rightsland^ 

• P^acy Act of 1974, which became law No- ^ 
\ v^ber, 1974,' ' . , ' /■ ^ 

• Gonducted hearings across the United States 
on who controls Arrjerica's public school^, 

' faking testimony fronrr hundredlbf Individuals 

and organizations, ; . 
•/Joined wiith other national organizations to ^ 
/ convene a' National Conference of Title I 
■ Parents. • ' ■ ' . 

• 'Convened the first national meeting of active^ 
' local parent groups held since 1910* 

Established the first publiCHnterest, toli^frpe 
'telephone hotline, |OO^NETrWtlRK, to Mp 
J^ar€nts get rapid inmphiation and help 

• Est abl 1 shed/T^#"Pafem^^^ 

citizens for action to improvf our nation's 
public schools, and to support existing local 
parent-citizen groups. ? ' i ' i 

• Established^ the Citizens' Training Institute 
which trains parents and^citizens in ways that 
will enable them to work more Wectively. In 
achpols. / \ ' 

• Established NETWORK, a, newspaper f^f' 
parenis about schools.^ ' / ; ' ' 

, ' i976 National Committee for Citizens in E4ucacion - : 
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, Crystal Kuykendall, the iutlior of Developing 

; ; tor .^f the:: Nation^ ^for Citizens In 

Education ^itizensVTirainingiln Aikte, a 
vtljst daily pu^ ^o^he tpu^/tesi^of soundness and ^ 
Jj^feabiUty Vhe^^ j^. 
,1 Vprtftnc^ ^of'^al ; !^^ leade^hip irt; solving iKeV 
f problems thatb^et otir ^^^ been^h/ ' 

Intern i^ducatipn (ot m public ^cliools of ihi 
VpiStriqt ; of^;:Colum « Fora :FeI!di3i? ahd has " 

i^S5^C^^^'?^9?y an^^u^ brings tb hei^ 

^^^:; n6t only at disciplined wa^ ^n idbkigg it« 
probl^^canecUng:parents and;^ also ' 

thf ini^itaht eleminis of le^ 
V ^e ire proud fo ad^ this impprtant'h^ildbook / 
; to^Uie growing list of materiall especiaij| deval^S 
oped for parents and citizens: v ^ ; : S 
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This handbook was developed with the assist- 
ance of a group of people ^i^hb operate daily^iit 
the local level, and are confronted with the prob- 
lems of dtveloping and working with parent . 

j leadership* ^•mbng theitj are the members 5f the 

; NCCE Citteens: Training iriitibte F 
jVi! Haiti Anderson, Pat Palyj ^Cheryl #r^Gi|j 
^niien Goodmth, Carol karris^ Kathleen ?Kfn^; 
riidy^ David ISpfhcer and Greg Villegai— and 
GTI's traineri^^ and consultants— Golumbus Sal^'r 

^If y,' ,Lee^ Pugh^:jCi^ 

Day, Nick Frasure, Milton Qgle,*Praston Wilcox 
and Greg Sims^ V * . \ s 'v , , 
■ ; Haroldine Bourelli and Carlehe 'Campbejl 
were particularly helpful in the early stages of the 
manuscript's development and Katharine Auch^^. 
incloss, Dan CollinSi Elinor Nawbold, Katherihe 
B^litt and Mildred Wurf; members :of NG 
G.oveming Board, reviewed it in its l&ter stages 
and made valuable sujgestions* ' v . 

Nancy Grdss* editorial skills cbntmue to play ' 
|n important ;part in the readability and use- 
ability of the handbooks in this series. *^ , ■ 

Erron ana pmissions are the risTporisibility of , 
the author and* The. National Committee fof- 
Citizens in Education,' ; 
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mimuejidN 

/y^very parent who w^ants to lea the pufilsc schools 
improved j^ffews lw that thi job is a tough^ 

■onis under any cireu^stances and that it's just ayout ^ 
inrtp6bible without i plin^^^ aetlon^and a group of 
' people who can/really get thingsyone^ The Nationir 
Com)iiitte€ For Citize^^^^ in Education has already 
pubVishU Parmfs^^^ io Improve Schools 

a booklet designed tp help you organize a group an 
|et It working. The booklet you hold imyour hands 
is designed to help you develop the leadership vot 
iwl jj n^fl to, earry outpour plans, :„ ^ . , , ^ X. ^ 

The task wS*re going to be talking about is npt an 
ea^y dhe* Bui It Is ^solutely vital. It is almost im-- 
possible for an organization tp survive for any pt^fp 
od of time without the^contributions of people who 
are willing and ablie to pull=— and keep— tt)[i grou^ 
together. It takes people to '^ive an organization 
meaning, life and duratiom It takes leadeci to qaake 
people effective. - ' / 

Tve seen the truth of this practicalhr ^ery time 
rye gone back to a city where tH^NCGE held hear- 
ings oh School Governance a few^ears ago. Iti 
practically euery case where the former '-leader" 
had left, the problems were still severe and the group 
was ei&r infeffe^ve\or had disintegrated* Part of 
the reason the problems persisted is the reslstajg^P 
the system to any change. But^inotherjiaFt^which 
also accounts for the sorry condition of thl group- 
is that the origin^ leadership had not dor^ its job 
properly. It had not developed the kind of leadership 
a group must have to fight successfully over ti^e, 

Understandably, m^ny parents have little long- 
range interest in jciiool problems. They are con- 
cerned only abgiii crises andythe immediate prob- 
lems that th^ir children. But short-term coni- 
mitments ^ victories will not produce the changes 
that are necessary to make the schools more respon- 



siye. to children's If ^ we. airfe t6 ^deal Witfi 

:^:€auscs5 rather than^Sympt©^ 
term lea^ership---^l^d^s^ 
which have stability over J^me. Such leadership^, 
which seif^^es the group rather th$n individuals, is 
the best possible fegource for j^lvihg^^^^ prob- 
lems in our schools, ; ^ ;/ *• V ^ ' ' v 

That's ;the very.;^first ' lesson; LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT ^R PARm^: GROUPS IS 
BOTH A NECESSlt^ AND;:^ 
C01WIM1TMENT. If your grbSp hasnlt resolved any 
, problems,, or hasn't fmade any sighirtcant chahgeSj 
you need better leadership development, Even If yop 
^flv^ bei^n sujccessfulj but have some dpfthts abbut 
your ability to [mt^ it's time to put more energy into 
the development of. leadership— in yourself and 
^ other group members. That's the only insuranqe you 
can have of achieving long-terni success, \ ^ \ 

WHAT THIS HANDBOOK CAN GIVE YOUil 

There are hq gintmicks to. the developmentVof 
leadership. There's no recipe which will guarantee it 
and Tve never' seen anyone develop leadership with 
a cookbook approach. This handb»k is iwrjtten 
simply to give you the insight and the basic^ tools, 
you'll netd if you are tb develop the leadership^ po- 
tential in yourself and the leadership potential in 
others* That second^point is particulafiy important. 
All too often groups fail even though their leaders 
and ofQcers know liow to keep the group focusseb. 
The probleprt is that they do ^prknow how to dcr 
velop the leadership potential of the entire groupi 
And that's the essence of true leadership ability. 

Because the development of leadership is so \ 
closely related to ofgariiz 

t^ok should be us^ as a companron to NGCE'S 
'Parents Orgamzing to Improve Schools. Your ef- 
forts to strengthen your group and satisfy your ob- 
jectives will be most successful if you apply the 
skills discussed in both brochures. There may even 
be some overlap between them. But that can't btf 
helped: the two subjects are intimately connected 
with one another, / 

The L&dership Qui^j^t the back of this hand- 
book 'will iielp you to itfieasure your abilities and 



your successcjs.. Just remember while readings 
^leadership is not developed oyernight/nor are school 
problems resolved in a few days. Both take time and v 
energy. But wheii I^dershlp is properly developed,- 
energias are less likely .to be wa^d; problems are- 
more likely to be resolved soo^e^^and; groups toe ? 
likely to ftel better about their ability to makrtfi^ ^ 
schools work, t ? *- ' '-^ . ', . ,V 



C IF YOU ANSWER TriUE TO THESE QUiS^ 
tiDNS, YOU'RE CONFUSED ABOUT LEAD. 

: ^ ERSJOP:,,. V,, ; ; :, ^ :■- ' : k_ 

; r ( 1) iLe^^r^hlp is the ability to,flght ar^ win* 
\ ^ (2) . Leadership is assuming total responsibility 
f(^ |roup'sucae^^ \ ^ 
, . p), Lcadersh^ means being tough arid aggrls- 

V (4) Leadership alvVays rests /exclusively In the 
^ ' gr&up president. V ' 

(5) Leadership Is thf ability to intimidate the 
opposition* 

k (6) Leadership coines with winning an el^^ 
to group office. - ^ ^ - 

(7) Leadership rests with people, who are 
mature iliid older* 

(8) Leadership rests only with people who have 
natural charism^, * i * 

' (9) Leadership, Is the ability tp Avin without 
compromising your position. # 
(10) leadership is being smart enough to de- 
velop action plans when it*s obvious youil 
be success ful* ^ 
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GHAPTER- 

smts or 

As^ people to describe a leader^ and the answer^ 
often given in tenns of an ofTlce or a title. Yat to say 
that a person is a leader becairse he or she hqlds a 
partiQular office does Jiot really define what a leader 

— is-or why leadei^ are so important. Nor is the other- 
common answer much more helpful. That's the oh? 
that refers to qualities, *-'A leader is. coura^ous," ' 
people will say* Or "a leader is assertive*" It's very 
easy to think of leaders as those ^^ith commanding 
personalities or those with natural charisma, and to ^ 
talk about such people as **bQrn leaders," But the 
fact remains that leadership s/yfe is far more im- 
portant than personality in creating m efTective. 
leader and that under some circumstances the - "bom 

, leader' -CMi aetually do more harm to a group- than " 
good. What makes someone a leader is neither, 
personality^ nor title, but the ability to work for and 
within a group and io develop a group process that 
will lead to the fulfillment of the group's goals. A 

^leader ij, in cither wordSt a person ^Ho makes a sig- 
nijlcant contribution to th& cm 
term effectiveness of the group with which he or 
she* iMSSociated, 

Just as there are many personality types in lead- 
ership positions, so there are many styles of leader- 
ship.^But four predominate. Let^s analyze each, in 
order to get a better handJ^ on leaderships — ^what it 
is, what it shbulcl bi, and how it can best be devel- 
oped and used. * . ^ ^ \ v 



^*Here^f r, for the sake of conveniertce, ^*sha" will be ustd to' 
mean toth^he and ahe, ^ , 




JHE 5EU^-GENTEpfiD; LEADER - j ; 

r i This [i the parsoii who,.as a resalt 
" other personal urgek, toiyely seeks a position of 
lead^ship, ^ften In the hope that it will ^ a stcp^ 
0ing ston^to some other position of prominence^in 
thq copimunity* Often sh^ has such a strong person- 
aliyr^at she can, with little or no eflbrt^i^aifou a 
speciir kind/^pf loyalty; and entf^ato In 
*btherf./But although she may be pfrcelved as an 
\ ^inspiration,'* her mbtiyes have miiphf Ipss to do 
with the group than with her own n^edsi the adora- 
tion she evokes Is her guarantee that sht^illachleve 
the pfrsonal gain and advanittfge she is lobkirig for. 
Such a perion usually^jfeeKg praise aind Is likely to 
dominate others/ Titles' and other evidence of im- 
*piMlance m^an a jreat 4^^! to her, and she lisuaily 
^.niftnages tp acqiiV^^ -.^^^.-^^-^.^~.-'.=^~^-4^^ _ 

It is frequ^tly^iftiQult to tell when a^i\individuai 
has.i^hidd^n agenda, Or some secret motivation for 
s^king a position of leadership, Mafty times, sel^ : 
ishness i^n*t detected untilMt's too late— until others 
are completely fed up with the anndylng personality 
'any the group has started to fall apart. So it*s impor- 
tant to Be on the lookout^for this kind of jpers^. 
Self-centered leaders aris* unfortunately, cictremeiy' 
common. You may hav&'bne in your midst ajEeady. 
You may 'even ie one. If you're in a leadership posi- 
tion, only you know your mcttives for taking on^ 
responsibility* and only you can do what'^ necessary'' 
to develop an approach to leatdership designed to 
help the group, and riot you as an Individual. ' 

6ut^ althou|h self-centered leaders ^ frequently . 
create problems, they ca« brfng^ttertain shoft-ra^^^ 
benefits to the group: . i V v ' 

(1) Tliey are work horses "and' will usualiy 
see a task through to -the end, ; / ' - 
; , (2) Their visibility and prominence can give 
the entire group r^ognltion;^!jd notice, . 

■ (3) Th^ have the ability \o motivate others. / 
to perform even if they don^t develop the \^&^ * 
ershippQteritiy thest people, have. ; \ ' : V 
(4) they; accept resporislbility for inany' * 
group projects, m . - 



These are not trivial benefits. If they %m used 
properly, self-centered leaders ean be important 

assets. 

On the other hand, if you are interested in leader- 
ship for the long haul* you must recognize the prob- 
lems self=cehtered leaders bring with them: 

* '■ 

' (1) The -'comi^ttee of one" approach does 
not permit other^ less aggressive parents to 
make their best contribution to the group*s 
%uccess. : , 

(2) An extremely visible group leader can 
create bad feeling about the entire group if she 
received bad publicity* 

{3) If reprisals, adverse publicity or personal 
problems cause her to weaken, the entire group 
. is likely to fall. * * 

(4) Because others in the group have to fight - 
to have some voice in ^the decisien-making 
process, power siruggles are likely to develop 
and the group may split into cliques. 

(5) The self-centered leader usually uses her 
charisma for self-serving purposes. Any benefit " 
the group* de/ives is only incidental. ' . 

(6) When such a leader moves on^to an- 
other organisation or anpther town-^tne entire 
group is likely to disintegrate, / 

Us^ properly, a self-centered leader c6n be very 
helpful/She is likely^to be an effective spokesperson 
and an excellent public speaker. But any group that 
follows such a ^rson biindry is looking for trouble. 
Despite her stforig personaJity and highly developed 
sense of duty, the self-centered leader can harm, 
rather than help the group in the long run. 

THE RESPONSIBIUTY HOARDER 

For as long as the members of organizations or 
cbmmunities believe that they need someone to 
guide them, there will be responsibility hoarders: 
people who unselfishly give of their time and energy 
for the benefit of the group. The responsibility 
hoarder cares that the group makes it, and she 
works tirelessly to pull things together. But because 
the members of the group see her a^ a messiah* ^nd 
permit her to bear mq/or responsibility for group 
success, she impedes long-term progress. / 

. ; 10 
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Unlike the self-centered leader, the responsibility' 
hoarder does not sea her leadership position as one 
of personal gain or as a stepping stone to greater 
prominenqe. Her Toyalty is to her group and her 
cause. MorTOver, she is very efficient in assuming 
responsibility and getting the job done. Like h^r 
self^centered counterpart, she is a work-horse. But 
'she's also unassuming. Her mission is cgie of service 
and she's most content whWshe's working' for the 
lood of others. There are nuniefous responsibility 
hoarders in parent groups today, not only as mem- 
bers but as o^ce holders, and the groups wilh which 
they are associated feel blessed to have them in their 
midy. They are, indeed, admirable leaders in any 
number of respects: ' 

(1) Their ability to inspire others often leads 
tq short-range victories for the group. 

(2) Because they are unselfish, few people 
.want to compete with them. Power struggles 

are, therefore, unlikely to develop, 

; (3) Their yisibillty and the respect with 
which they are viewed by the community give 
visibility and respect to the group's efforts.' . 

(4) They are usually excellent fund^raisers. 
But with all their virtues, responsibility hoarders 
do noi provide the kind of leadership that groups 
need if they are to achieve long-range success: 

( 1) Because of the hero-worship with which 
they are regarded, other group members fail to 
recognize their own potentiaj for leada^hip 
and, as a consequence, their leadership abilities 
are not developed, 

(2) Because the group depends so heavily on 
the responsibility hoarder, her weaknesses are 
also the group's; when she fails, it does, too, 

(3) Those who want to minimize the group's 
efiectiveness can often do it by singling her out ' 
and concentrating their efTorts in repf isals here, 

(4) She is likely to run out^of steam: no one 
can go on forever carrying the burden of suc- 
cess for an entire group. 

Groups that fall apart when their leader leaves or 
is'disabled have usually' be^n under the s^ll of a 
responsibility* hoarder. If ypu think your group 
relies on you just a little too much, let it function 
without you fon a few meetings. If it cannot, you've 



failed in your real responsibility— ^rhaps because 
you've bean"^ responsibility hoarder/ Remerriber, 
the essence of leadership is the ability to develop 
others vvMe you*re developing yourseir 

THE INFORMATipAUST 

Some ^ople hatilraliy seek out informatiQn, 
= They're curious; they attend all the school board- 
meetings^ the *workshops* conferenees and parent 
, gatherings. They're persistent, too — and they usu- 
' ally know just about everything there ^is to b^ known 
alwut school afTairs and issues and about Ideal and 
national eduoational devclopmrats. These people 
^^^ave^_a, real knack for keeping abreast of things, 
and they enjoy- the satisfaction they get from haying 
information at their rin|ertips. ' ,* 

Such people, can be* tremendous .assets to any 
group. The problem arises when the information^ist 
achieves a leadership position, because she has a!! 
the information. Thai's the way she'd like to keep it, 

ObMiousTy, it's not healthy for a'ji"Oup to be lack- 
ing infonnation with which to work. But when in- 
' formation is held by one person and is not shared 
with, the group, it's really just as bad. The informa- 
tionalist can manipulate the entire group process 
simply by having information that others feeKthem= 
selves unable to obtain. She then becomes the only 
person the group can.depend on in a crisis. 

When informatioriaiists hoard information^ the 
group as a whole does not develop. Members should 
share infonnation freei>^. After all, , what's more 
Jmportant—the group process (and efTectiveness) : 
or one person's advantage lA' being able to con- 
trol? The best way to use the informationalist*s very 
considerable talent Is to encourage her both to re- 
search information for the benefit^f the group and 
to help develop the information gathering ability of 
others. These are real services, and they provide 
real leadership. 

The informationalist can help the group in other 
ways: - 

(1) Because she is so knowledgeable about 
school aiTairs, she usually makes an excellent 
ipokesperson in presenting group concerns to 
school ofRcilils. , 

/ ' . ' ■ 12 
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(2) Althwuh she Jikes to k^p her knowl- 
' edge a sedret, the knowledge she is willing to 

share can be used to help, the group deal with 
short-term crises, - ' 

(3) la the very act of expanding her own ' 

' knowledle of the school process, the informa- 

; tionahst herself usually, grows and develops as 
a person. , ■ . 

> - (4J She can be very helpful in developing 
good strategy and alternativfes when the group 
; IS working on a plan of action, 
; Bu'l, over the long .haul; the^ informationalist's 
impuLsa 10 hoard what,she knows can cripple the 
group process; ' , , 

' 'Pi T'^^" information is not shared, the de- ' 
^.v|l#m4nt .of strategy rests on one person's 
atjlity to PMt all, Jnformation in the proper 
^^^ctive and use it wisely.' Group knowledge 
affords the chance for better strategy develop- 
ment because it puts everyone's creative genius 
to use. ' ■ : 

(2) If the informationalLgt becomes the > 
group's spokesperson on, leader, ^he becomes 
vulnerable to reprisals ■ and negative propa= 
ganda and the mformation network cai be' 
completely cut off. , ■ 

O) Individuals make mistakes. When infor- 
mation IS not shared, the'informationalist runs 
the risk of defeating group purposes by making 
costly errors which group efTort could avoid. 

(4) When information is hoarded the 
rnorale of the whole group suffers and hostility 
and cliques may develop, 

Ail three types of leaders discussed above have 
one thing in common: whether by their own desian 
or the group's need for hero worship, they function 
more as individuajs than as team members — 
therein lies the danger they present to the coniln- 
ued life of the group. For as long as they are per- 
mitted_or even cncouraged^to keep control pf 
Ihe group ,n their own hands; they~as individu- 
nis— hold the key to the success or failure of the 
organization us. a whole. Whatever happens to 
Hiem happens to the entire group. Despite their 
best intentions, (hey may be vulnernble lo coopta 
non-io the privileges and favors omcials may 
olTer in order to pull them to the other side— or to 
reprisals, often on their children. 
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THE DiMOCRATIC LEADER 

This is the kitid of leader every parent activist 
should hope to becohie^^ — a leader who motivates^ 
inspires and coordinates the activiiies of the group* 
to create maximum invqlvement by every iriember. 
The democraUc leader understands that the group's 
success is of primary, importance and that only ^a^ 
strong group efib^ will bring'about problem resolu- 
tion. A strong grolip ean minimize individual frus- 
tration _by supplying a real system of mutual s^up- 
port. The democratic leader understands this and 
accepts her re^onBibility ^^4he' group by develop- 
ing both her own leadership potential and the lead- 
ership potential of other group members. She keeps' 
the group together through symplthetic planning 
and action and makes certain everyone*contrihutes. 
what he or she canno the group process. 

Theilmocratic leader'is as tireless as the res^n- 
sibility hoarder but difterent in that she is not 
singled out as the messiah. She is important to the 
group* but she is not critical to its success or lon- 
gevity. She's not necessarily as charismatic as the 
seircentered leader: she may even be one of th^ 
most modest members of the group. But she hat 
strength— strength that stems from her commitment 
to group growth and development and the resulting 
ability of its members to promote change. 

The democratic leader sees leadfership as a proc- 
ess for change— one that involves shared .control, 
shared responsibility and a shared sqnseof satisfac- 
tion. She seeks to. hold the group together and t^es 
the "necessary steps to maintain coh&ioh and avoid 
fragmeniirftion. Her major concern is to keep the 
group functioning as a, whole. This is the type of 
leadership potf want to devglpp — in yourself and in 
the members of your group. 

Whatever her role or positiorf, the democratic 
leader is the real leader of the group. Once she un^ 
vderstands the task that mu^fei.be done, she accepts 
her role in meeting it. Further, she re^hzes .that if 
the organization is to be efTective^ everyone has a 
rblu to play^ and she;makereveryone aware of this. 
As a conse^uei^/everyohe cl^^e becomes more will- 
ing to^ contribute wlrat ,she can and in the process 
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v^^i 4evelops ^her -6w^ capabilities! Some 

= people feel that groups hav£ trouble when there are 
; •yioQ.many le^^s.'' This 1$ true— but only when* 
* there are too nsany self-centered Teaderi and too 
many selfish personalities. There can never be too 
, many democralic leaders, . . - 

The democratic leader is action-oriented^ She 
develops- thf people in her group by building morale 
and fighting apathy. She increases the group's 

' ability to win\by dev^ioping a sense of timing arid 
negotiation J She knows the real benffits of united^ 
' action aha. seeksjd develo'p a 'power base with the 
cofl^oration and support of other parent networks> 
Democratic lealders respect the opinion of everypne 

I in problem solving anci action p.l'anning; they mak^' 
an ef^rt to think through all alteipatives^fbr action/ 
and they li|ten attentively to everyone's suggestions/ 
They don't f^el it neaess^ to impose their wills on 
others,, but seek to dfvelop everyone*s ability to aon- 
tribute original ideas to the group. ' ' * 

Even though the person' who has the greatest 
; knack for holding, the group ibgetii'er usuaily 
emerges is ttiie ;'^rfsident^^th^democratic lieader 
m^yrUndercertam.:circuiTistance^s^ decide to decline ^ 
any office in order to. assist others and de^ilop hid- 
den pdiential,. This db^ not fnean thai sht down- ' 
■grades her own kbilityidn the "contrary. SHe^ recogr 
.nizes it |ind contributor her thoughts^ ideas an4 
'expertise freel}^. She conti^es t© develop herself but" 
'She also und^stanys that the development of others/ 
is an integral p^rt of le]^dership,'The dgmbcratic 
leaden unJIke the self-centered leader or the resell- 
stbility hoarder wanis to delegare res^nsibility and 
authority to'bther group- members. 'She undeV^tahds 
that many parents^.iri jhe group are the/e only be- 
cause of speftianconCetns relating to their own 
children, and she makes it her business to figfit for 
their immediate int^rests.^But at the same time she ' 
gets the>n to look beyond the, immediate pay-ofT. 1?\ . 
. for example, a group of parent Womes angry be- 
cause of the suspension of their chiJdren, she works 
tirelessly to get due'process, and to get the children . 
^reinstated. But'She als^ tries to channel their parenis! 
emotional energies ir^to ajong-lerm effort to-change 
the school policy about su'spension and expulsion. / 



Indwd, tWs is onJof yie major goals of all ef^^ 
tive leadership: to tie e^rery short-term victory tq a 
long-range plan for ^licy change. For without long^ 
jinge chaifge, the same prcfelems will surface tlrrie 
and time =again,^ and hew groups of parents- will have 
to deal, each time, with the bid probleihs. dhly 
democratic ^leadership can assure sfeiidy progress 
. towards long-range goals. . 

f Just^as a leader cannot be defined in tenns of y ^ 
tide orpersoHality, so leadership cannbt ^ defined 
in those terms. For leadership is not a person. It is 
quality— the ability to ^motivate, direet and 
inspire others to reaeh^oup goals and satisfy 

' group interests. LEADERSHIP IS THE SERIES . 

OF actions' Or operj^tions which 

HELP /the group JOWARDS ITS DE-^ 
SIRED ENDS. IT IS THE' ART OF BRING ' 
ING CHANGE ABOUT— A PROCESS THAT 
r PEOPLE USE TO REACH THEIR OBJEC 
TIVES AF^ REALIZE .THEIR GOALS. If 
you've .confeised leadership with d person and 
you^te waitfo Yor that ce^ain someone to came' . 
^ong and ^r^ffilT everything just^ dght for youry 
or^aniEationt your wait may be very long. More- " 
over, you're . uniikeiy to find that your problems 
^ * hkve been solved if and when^ that person appears. 
Folr, asiwe've seen^ leaders who funotion as indi- 
viduals rather than members of the group eaonoti 
uii the long run* eoordihate group efTorti and main- 
titin a.eolleetive piperation with /sharid responsi- 
bilities* If change d^s not take place. If probUms^ . 
"are«.nQt resolved^ .if there is no movement^ ; and ' 
united 'efTort, there is no leadership — ^no mt^er 
how mmy, work-horses there are in the group,^ 



WHAT ORiATIS LiApERSHIP? 

As SQoh as somt^ntf reaches the conclusion that,p 
conditions can (and- should) improve, that person is 
Teady to develop the skills that can bring those im- 
provements about. When people experience a con- 
flict between what they want and what actually 
exists* they are ^eady to ta^e the initiative to work 
for change and to develop their own leadership 
ppteniiaL Art there /many parents in your commu- 
nity who are dissatisfied? D^d they join your group 
to improve things?^ EacK angry and dissatisfied 
parent is a ^tehtial:leader. - . .. ■ ' 



* .Leadership tan also #mer|e wf^en people feel that 
the thin|A^^ most dear arp in jeopardy. Fdr 

example, when children's learning suffers add'lhey 
seem to have no desire id" learn, whan the 'system 
^r^uceS consistentl)^ lower. achievement fcpres and* 
drbp-outs* ypwMl find many 'pargrits iieadV to' work 
toward improvemanV pnd to/organize Jor aWion, 
And .jhe- more parents who become involved, the 
more leaders—'and leadership — ^can emerge, * 
" If you don'tMlk^ the idea of , a group protess— if 
you still feef it's nec^s'ary to have one central figure:* 
in complete control, you're probably not ready^for 
^he challenge of achievmg l^ngMenri success*. For it 
.takes.groyps. not individuals, to change the schools: 
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HAVi YOU AOCEPTED THi CHAlCINQE 
BEFORE YOU? YOU HAVEN^T IF YOU 
HAVEN'T ANSWERED YES TO THESi 
STAtiMENT$i 

(1) 1 joined this group to improve schooli for all 
children. ^] ' * , . 

(2) I am readyTor the demands of group mem- 
, bership. 

(3) 1 ani ready ao put forth the necessary efFort 
to win and be successful over time, 

(4) If being luccessfu! means changing my atti- 
tude, taking some Iniiratlve and accepting 
burdens* I am ready , 

(5) I am prepared for risks. 

(6) It's not enough to Just identify with a group 
— I wantto be an active force. 

(7) I ajri priepared to take the time^necessaiy to 
develop#my leadership potential and my 
organizing talents/ 

(8) I am so committed that school oflficials 
will not be able to manipulate or co-opt 
me, 

(9) I want the group to be successful not because 
of what it means for me, but what it means 
in the long run for education.. 

(10) My children and the children of others are 
worth this pain. 
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8EIH6 auaom 

rf you're seriously committed to community in- 
vblvement and to the improvefnent of your school, 
ybu should be just as serious ^^bout accepting the 
challenge of developing your leadership pptential. 
\- For^ regardless of yoyr official or unofficial posi- 
tion in your group— whefTier you're an office holder^, 
a chafrperson, or a caring paraht^you rfo haye>^i 
role to play in bringing^success to\^6ur organization* 
The challenge before you is to KAt the odds— to 
make the contribution necessary both Jo help 
children and to develop the potential leadership 
that's already there — in YOU 

Once you've accepted that challenges you're ready 
to work with other group members to develop a 
strategy that will enable all of you to work together, 
towards the success you want. Three points are of 
special importance in developing strategy: 
(J) A ssessing where you as a group. 

(2) Timing y our aaiions for success. 

(3) Building a base pf poweh 

ASSESSINQ WHERE YOU ARE AS A QROUP 

Either alone or with other members of your 
group, brainstorm possible causes of present condi- 
tions in your school community. Remember, you 
can't bring about change without knowing what 
changes need to be made* A good beginning is to 
look at the following: ^ 

(A) Where you are In relation to wh6rc you've bttfl: 

• Have parents in this community b^en success- 
fully involved before? ( 

•Have teachers or other school personnel 
dominated parent groups? 

r 10 



*• What has been the nature of parent involve= 
ment? (Do parents make^urfidulumdecisioijs 

, or concentrate on benefit prograrns and fund 
raising?) ' ^- 

• /What kind of issues hive, parents concerned 
themselves with? ^ 

(B) The mtitude of the community towards jhe 
schodls and barents: • ' ' ^ . 

• Do people tend to blame the schools or 
f -parent^ for problems? > - ' , . 

• Does your school community support school 
programs? ^ ^ 

• Do those who can^affordlt send thei^ children 
^ V ; tb private schools? 

, ^ Wh%t h^ve the politicians done to improve 
, ' ^ your scHdols? / , 

Are school taxes and^^ond issues .voted 
through or defeated?' - 

(C) Who controls the decisions aboiit schools? 

• Parents? 

• Teachers? 

^ • The union? = = 

• School administrators? . 
; • The board? \ 

• The rich? 

• The business community? 

• The mayor? . 

• People who live outside the district? 

TIMINO YOUR ACTIOflS FOR SUCCESS 

Being a good leader means making certain that 
poor timing doesn't defeat your purposes. That 
means giving yourself enough time to plan yoiir 
involvement in school issues: Only that way can you 
be sure you will be able to have an impact on the 
eventual decision. If you expect to concentrate on a 
specific^pect of the schobl process— the budget, 
perhaps* or collective bargaining— your planning 
should start at least a year in advance, , 

Poor timing can easily lead to defeatV as you 
doubtless know if your group usually waits for a 
situation to reach crisis proportions before taking 
action. It is almost inipossible to develop an action 
plan while tendons are high. Start looking for^he 
warning signs of such problems as school violence*, 

student dissatisfaction, and school deterioration 

— — - ._ « 

•See Viotmcdn Our^^iols, an NCCF; publication, 
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'early. Analyze previous crisgs: how and why did 
- they dev|lop? Think of potential problems and ways 
to " avoid them. Ask students, for their insights on 
the small problems that may erupt into big ones in 
the future. » 

Sometimes good timing means adapting tempo- 
rarily to the BtatuB quo. If, Jor example, one of your 
objectives IS the dismissal of a particular' school 
ofTicial, and you haven't got the necessary commu- 
nity support, you*d. b^ wise to hold off any action 
untfl the mood of the community changes, and to 
use the time until then to speed_up4hat change o^ 
mood by an information campaign. 

In developing good timing, be sure that you and 
your group know: . . 

(A) When 1o compromlie , 
0) When to be assertive . ' ^ 

(CXWheBtobequiet// ^ 
(D) When \o vote on group concerns. 
^ (E) When to be militant Of low-key: 

(A) When to Compromise — Give a Liiile, Win a Lot 

, The old saying, '*If you compromise^ you nevfer 
win," can destroy you. For it simply isn't true. 
Compromise may involve making concessions, but 
as long as you compromise practices rather than 
principles, it is often the fir^t step towards winning 
your goal. 

Suppose, for example, that you*ve achieved the 
first step in making a change in a bad school policy: 
a school onicial has agreed ^to sit down with yqJ 
and discuss some of your demands. Then it would 
be . wise to halt— at Iteast temporarily — ^the action 
that brought the aireement abput^ift when'yQU sit 
down to negotiate,, you find the official uhwillihg to . 
.address^ your, issues, the time has come to resume 
your original activity. It*s always important to know 
how much you can push without jeopardizing your 
dhajices'of .wirining. A jm^^ of thumb is to^ compro- 
mise a little when you ste some bending* and then to 
escalate with newer tactics later on. And always 
remember that it*s a good idea to%sk for things in 
priority fashion, so that you can give up,jless im- 
portani things first. ' 



; (B) When to be Assmive 

You can afford to be assertive in your dealings 
^ with schoollDfTicials when: ■ 

(1) You've done your hamework/ 

(2) You have the facts, ^ 

(3) You know you're right. - 

(4) You have the evidence with you. 

Don't be shy or timid when ofilcials deny state- 
ments you know you can prove to be. true. And try 
to stick with facts. Guesses icari always be deniea, 

(C) When to Be Quiet * ^ ^ , 

Listeining is learning. Learn to keep quiet in di?^ 
cussions both within the. group and with school 
officii when: . )\ . ■■ 

(1) Others in^ the-group airfe talking, 

(2) You've already made your contribution 
, and others have yet to speak. 

(3) You don't have all the facts. 

(4) You've presented a logical, persuasive 
argument, Youp^siience gives others a chance 
to digest what's been said before responding. 

(5) Ym know you're exa|gerating to pad an - 
emotionll argument, . - ' 

(D) When JO ^teon &rgup eancerns ^ ; 

Many of the decisions thi group tak^ will in- 
volve serious risks.. It is, iherefbre, important to hold 
ofT voting on them until all alternatives have been 
discussed and a'consensus Has been reached. Nego- 
tiations and discussions in-house niay "involve emo- ' 
tional displays, but they are much to be preferred 
to a decision that divides the grpup^ You want unity, 
and the tinie you take to cultivate it will bring you - 
big dividends later on. ' . v = 

Do not ta^e 3. vob unless those who have con- 
flicting views, are present, You want to encourage 
verbal exchange— 4nd the resuliihg urrity=not 
avoid it. If you railroad a dedsion through, you are 
sowing the seeds of future disunity, V- 

(E) Whetyio be Militant or Low Key ^ 

A certain, amount of forceful action is necessary 
to overcbme oddsv But confrontation tactics and 
destructive behavior in your dealings with school 
ofncials ^ can sometimes result in , counteraction , 



which can bring about crippling set=backs. You can 
b€ assertive when you know you're right, but befdre 
^ plunging int^ hostile^havioi*== , • 

' ^ (1) know who ypuYi dealing with and: 

What js Uigif J history in dealing with 
'V parent poupst. ^ " 

.♦ Where were they before they came to 
• ; this job? ' ^ . * ' * . 
• What strategy do they respond., to 
most? * . ' 

C^P^ Understand why you've reaetied a bbttle- ' 
neck, ' \ . ' ; >^ 

0)Mgke Qeriain you've analyzed the, situa- 
tion. ■ ■ . . ^ ^^.\-V. ^ 

X4) AfaAie cfrf am your |ro;yp4ias agreed jgn: \ 

A, sense #Cftott^ion ^:an. easily laad to destruc- 
tive behavior. Your bpp&nems- are' li^ to know- 
"this and' refuse to becon^e intimidated no matter 
what you do, There'synothing wrong with beihg 
angry and demanding^ but don't let' hostility keep 
you from being efTective: = . ^ 

It's best to be low-key when you're' dealin| .w,Uh. 
militant opposition. A strpng, articulate, unems^fcri-^ 
al, 4ow^key leade/ is far mdre efTective i if facing 
hostile, emoUonal'oppbsitibn than is a vocal, angry 
one. Unless you have thj entire school community* 
behind yoW, it is fattibetier to woi^k behind the^scenes 
to get infbrmatidh' ihifl t0:.battle such oppositicjn 
head on. After ;evaluating.the'situation and persoAir' 
alities you'll be*deialing with, plan vouf roles and the 
course of action to taken'byeach mem^ber of your 
group. It is oftbn a |xjpd idea to act out tha;A^rtouil 
IrDlfts irt; a rolerplay ilud 

As a leriLd^r^^yoU w'ant to get positive results and 
you .want to get' and keep the support' of your com- 
;fmunity< Bacl propaganda about you* or you| jrqup 
can weaken and even destroy your efTbrts. But so 
"can counter-productive action_ on your part. By 
avoiding costly displays of emotion, you're likely 
to develop more efTective tactics and to increase 
your esteem within the community. Don't forget: 
school omciais will usually remain calm. Be sure 

you do, too! • ■ » 

. ■■ 
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: BUILDINQ A POWER B 

J Al l too often parents have i sense of powerless- 
ness— they don't really feel they dan make a dent 
in school decisfioni or do anything to Jielp their 
children* And all too often, they let petty differences 
of opinion with Other paraiits thwart their efTorts to ' 
build a base, of power from which ali^arents can 
work. The effective power groups have not fallen 
into this tra^'^by identifying t|^ common thread 

■Lthat binds them together^ they fiav^ 
ferences in ideology, role and strategy. Teachers,"' 
administrators, elected officials and private educa- 
tionapgroups have established powerful national 
unions and associations by recognizing the need to 
uniie their efforts^ even when they disagree on some 
matters. . , " _ 

Table 1 wjll help you understfnd the things that 

^, give ^ople power. As you will see, parents have a 
number of important assets. But, as you will also 
see, p vents themselves often thwart .their potehiial 
strength, 

HERE ARE SIX TIPS THAT WILL HELP YOU 
GAIN AND KEEP POWERr 

(1) develop more understanding of the sys- 

— tern of oonlinunication— ^ - " — — -: 

(2) creatf. an effect ivej welWisciplintd 
^ organization _ 

; (3) identify common problems Mid estab^ 
lish cctfnmon goals with other groups 

(4) actively ^k finMicial resources 

(5) cohcentfate on the development!' of ^ 
legal s^ategles* 

(6) become a part of the local /state politi- 
^ cal decision making by registering and creat- 
■% . ing yoting blocs. 

In building a base of power, iV will help if you ^ 
' know ih^ poiiiici qf your siate iBgislaiure and the 
legislative forces that favor or oppose your goals. 

A 1974 national survey of state legislation and 
the policies and' perspectives of state departments 



•Knowing more about the law in your state will help you if 
your group is embarkirig on a campaign involving' school 
finan^ or collective bajgaining, ^ 
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yof idueation** aikeathgfbU quasiionsr 

^ I pe^s there now §xjst ai|y state legislation 
V requiring or r^onwnending partnt involve- 
ment In any iclfo^ 
b) Coea the state ageney have ^y^^lieiii or 
jragulaiions specifically regardirig pvent 
involvCTaent? 

(1) in thealassrbdni / *^ 
/ ^ (2) ;|n.ihe localichool / 
V (3) pnthiiuivi^ry Gomniitteii \ 
---^^^--^^ 

(5) In eui^lculum development 

(6) in principal saleetion V 
- (7) in budget determinations V 

(8) in school design ' ^ 

(9) In teachtf contract negotiations ^ 
o) In teacher prep^ation ajid certifying activl- 
, . ties, :ari thira^ any ipicific c&n^tenciei 

(dintifled wfiich address Uiemselves to work 



? 



; withpwents 
d) Is there any office or peripn in the State 
Education Agency to whom responsibility 
haa been delegated for studying/^^ / 
parent involvamantfr' , 

uie answers to th^se questioni are summarized in 
Table 2 (page 28) on a statc-by=stata bisis. If the 
answer for your state is **yf s,'\maka sure yTou know^ 
w/iaf therlegisiation isr>i*Affrthe^^p^ 
tions are (and whether they are B#ing monitored or 
enforced), what cornpetencies are Identified (and 
how they are identified), and where the Responsibil- 
ity for parent involvement liei^ If the answer is "no,'* 
find out why and work toward the^cstablishment of 
a bettfcr policy. Share your findings with other 
parent groups— deal collectively with the problems. 
You can be a major [actor in s^ing to it that state 
laws^eenforced arifl improved. 

B^g a leader involves both self-development and 
group development. The mxi two chapters will help 
you develop your leadership style by giving you 
additional insight on developing your group and 
motivating more member leaders, 



••Conducted by Daniel Saffan, Diractbr, The Center for the 
Study of 'Parent Involvement, February, 1974. FindLngB are 
published ih State E^ucaiton Agencies and Parent Involvement. 
To get a copy contact the Center for The Study of Parent In 
volvement, 2J44 Etna St,, Berkeley, CA. 
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, REASONS FOR THE 
sPOWER OP SCHOOL-^ 
OFFICIALS' 


THE POTENTIAL 
PARENTS HAVE 





(!) mfmbirihlp 

(2) moniy 

(3) diiglpjifii 

(4) leadirship 

(5) orgiitliational 
txptrtisi 

(€) lobbying 
'aapablllties 
: (7) pDlitlQil clout 

(8) patran^s 

(9) eontraots 

(10) pristigi 

(11) staff reioufoti 



(1) riumbiri 

(2) voters 

(3) ^s£hool monitors 

(4) jeadanhlp 

(5) fipirtiii :W 

(6) proiimity tothi 
iohooisandto . 
educators 

(7) money (onoe a 
ftal iffort li made 
to rajii money) 



*Thi^, includes Teacher Unions. School ^Boardg, and the 
entire School establiShmenL ' ' ' . 
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^^^^^^^^^^ 

IS THWARTED 

(t). inifftctivf uii of timi by parint erfanlzav 
tions 

(2) laek of Informatien 

(3) laekofeommunfeation 

^ (4) lack of discipline .. - 

(5) lack of unity 

(6) lack of persisfihee 

(7) lack of coopirative organizationai fffofti 

(8) lack of direction 

(9) lack of short- and lon|-ran|i planninf ' 

(10) inability to identify problems and lit 
priorities ^ 

( 1 1 ) inability to work with parents whose 

invohfemint may be on^a different levil ^ 

(12) lack of moniy** v 

■*Scc NCCK public iitjim. i'unJ Rmln^f by PurenhViiizen 
(Jrnups. 
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Tabli 2 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



staff 



Li{fstitfofi CQmpfttnclii PirioWil 



Alibimi 

Alaska 

Ariidna 

.Arkimai 

Oalifernia 

OsnfliiQlloul 
: Oilawara 

Florida 

Otorcia 

HavAi 

Idaho 

llllfielt 
< iRdlana 

lewa 

Kartsat 

Kintyekjf 7 

Uulslana / 
.Malfii 
MirylaRd 
Massaeliyfafts 
Mlablfan 
Mfiiitisota 
Mliilttlppi 
Mlttaurr 
Mdntana 
Ni&raska 
Nifada 

Ntw Hampshlra 
NawJartajf 
New Mailio 
Naw York 
NoHh Carolina 
Northfiakofa 

oNio ; 

Oklahoma^ 

Orafon 
PiiiRiylvanIa 
Rhodt Islarid 
South Oaroilni 
South Dakofa 
Tanntiita ^ 
Tiiai 
Utah 
Varmont 
yirclnia 
Washineton 
.WiitVirilnIa 
WlieoRsin 
Wyomlni 



No 

' Ho 

^Ne~ 

Yat 

Yii 

No 

No.: 

Yai 

No 

Yai* 

No 

No 

Yas 

No 

No 

No 

Yai 

No 

Yfi 

No 
^Yis 

No 

No 

No 
-Form^ 

He 
Yit 
Yti 
No 
No 

No 



No 


No 


No ^ 


No 


No 


No 


^^'r-Form not oomplifid^ 




YiS 


No 


YiT""" 


Yas 


Yii 


: -Yii . \ > 


Yai 


No. 


No 


No 


No 


No Aniwar 


N0 






Yas 


Yii 


Yii 


. No ^ 


No 


No 


Yas 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yii 


No* 


No 


Yii 


No 


No 


No 


Yii 


No 


NO' 


No* 


No 


No 


. No 


No 


No 


YiS 


No 


No 


No 


> ^0 


No 


. Yii 


Yii 


No 


Yii 
Yii 


No 
No 


Yii ' 
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IF GANT WATCH OUT* FQR THE 

FOLLOWING, YOU AREN'T READY TO 
MAKE YOUR EROIfP WORK i - 

( 1) Sfoppy pjanning of pvint m^tlngs, 
* ^(2) bnprapm' us€ of emotion. 

(3) Manipulation of members, ' -^ ^ • 

(4) Oittlng the '^n around" whin seeking 
informatioii* . '^^^ ^ 

(5) Inacc*urataly evaluating the group action 
process* ^ V > 

JfSVLaek^fbllbw-through^ j_ 

(7) Lack of responsibility. - ^ ^ 

(8) LackofabaseofiuppoH/coalitiohs. ? ; 



moup mm 

. ' As a Ibader, you shouii do all you can toimaka 
ypurs a model, gro^ip. Not onl^^will eveybne feel 
better about things, but you'll find fnore people join-^ 
ing^your efforts. This ^apter will foc^g on the 
things you must watch out for^^if you ^e to make 
your group work. ' ^ , , 

: TIPS FOR PUNNING MIIXIN^^^ 

:A1I too often, p^ent groups ignore a ma^^^^ 
ity^ many parents have' restraints on their time 

- which^may prevent -thifn: from taking part in im^^ 
; portam meetings. To assure' maximum attendance, 

the following factory should be taken into aecount 
, in planning jour meetings:^ / . ' 

^ L Babysitting^ You should develop a plan to deal 

- with child care. You may be able tq arrange for 
^Ider ehildreh to volunteer their baby|itting services. 

If not, plan ways to aceomifrtbdate small children at' 
your meeting place. ■ 

2, Meeting Timer Plan your meetings at times 
convenient for families. Remember, many pwents 
need time for meal preparation, after-meal cleanup 
and going-to-bed activities with children, 

3, Meeting Placer Be sure to consider not only 
the geographical location, , but also whether the 
place you've chosen is one in which parents will feel 
comfortable. Many parents don't like the Idea of 
meeting at the school; some prefer a less formal 
setting. 
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4, Travels Make sure you get membefs with car^ 
to help traniport parents who need assistance* 

AKINC THi list USE OF EMOtlON 

Action, we^know, is the best remedy for apathy. 
But you must W cai^ful not, to waste precious Ume 
and 'energy in action that has no purpose. Whin 
^pur>ac^ion_is__nqt^ carefujfy directed^ it bec^^ 
non-productive and, In the long run, self-defeating* 
One of the greafesl threats to effective action Is time 
and energy wasted In cbmplainirig. If your members 
jfained to improve things— and not to gripe— then 
their emotions must be used to ptide that improve- 
ment, not to thwart it. 

1. In-House Differe ncest Earlier, it was men^ 
tioned that it's best to get people to air their difFer- 
ences before any decisidn for group action is taken. 
But there is a difference between a stormy session 
and a temper tantrum. When people are angered by 
a group decision, make certain the group under- 
stands why. If personal jealousies trigger temper 
tantrums, ihird-party intervention may be helpful, 
"Familyhood" sessions, in which people can discuss , 
their disagreements and irritations, will h^l^^ your 7 
group avoid the tension that can destroy it. Con- 
structive crificism will help avoid the backbiting ajid 
jealousy that come when individuals belittle each 
r^pther'^fforts/ ^ 

2, Emotional Outbursts: Parents often become 
emotional when the security of their children is 
threatened. But, emotion is not always effective in 
dealing with the school establishmeht Let your 
calmest members serve as spokes^rsons in dealing 
with officials, and ask the ones who are likely to 
become emotional to do their work backstage, by 
gathering the information needed to support your 
cause. 

AVOIDIN.G MEMBER MANIPULATION 

fiven the bast action plan can be destroyed if 
group members are manipulated'. And those who 
would like to slow you down or defeat •you are,al- 

■ ^ ' V . " y 31 ;■■ ^ 
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most sure to try .manipulating you by such tmh- 

niques as trying tp - cpnvincp your members that 

; they'ra hurting rather than helping schooi condi- 
tions* As a leader you should:. 

(1) Make every possible ePFort to establish ajle- 
giance to your group objectives in everyone. 
Parents who are determined to. win are less 
likely to quit or slow down. Also, parents 

. are not likely to ^tray you. 

(2) Stress the benefits of a strong group effort. 

(3) Equip each member with facts about the sys- 
tem. Facts will give you the ammunition you 
need to keep your eyes on victory and off 

manipulative deterrents, ^ ^ 

(41 Be on the lookout for "do-gooders"— either 
those who don't feel the schools are at fault or 
; those who kre still reluctant to take risks. Too 
. . many groups are weakened by smiling advo- 
cates who hurt the group effort by discour- 
aging members from taking action. You can 
convert these people from liabilities to assets 
by involving them in an information-gather- 

— ^ing project with which- one of your- strongest- 

members is associated. / 

(5) Improve your knowledge base. This will keep . 
fast-talking school officials from using status, . 
denials and buck-passing to keep you at bay. 
"We're handling everything; there's no need 
for your activity," Is one of the oldest tricks 
in the game. If you let such maneuvers std! 
you, they'll defeat your purposes every time; 
You must learn to avoid the runaround when 
' seeking familiar information from school 
officials. ^ 

Information is power— and just as jwwer must 
be taken rather than givenvSO, in most cases, must 
information. Although many school officios want 
to share informition with parents, others m^e de- 
temlned efforts to withhold it or make it so hard to 
get that pitfents eventually give up. Getting the in- 
formation you nied to build your power requires 
, persiwnc^ persistence and more ^rslstence. 



Bflow is a list of replies frequently used'to keep 
inforniatlort from parents** you 'should be prepared 
to deal with all of them., ' . 



Will Ijave you inveiiigatad**— 
Threals and intimtdatton. 
■(b) **United wa stand"— Oiysnteerf mish 

(q) 'The infomiation maj^ be hataful and 

miiinteipret^"— i^^j^to^s^^^ 

f (d) "You can get it eliewhere'WJTW^^^ 
/ j (e) "Cortie and get iC'^Th§ inyimioh. 
I \ (0 **Tell us why you wait it first"— 
[ited rights, 

^ ^to^^a law d^sn't apply to me**— 
mc^e^nonalist orgumenL 

0^)"*lt^i tTO much trou 
tiviB burden, 

(i) "Your request is too vague"— Con^/v^ 
cdftfusion. r ■ . \r^ 

(j) **$3.00 per page, please"^ raesr/^. 
(k) "Maybe theyil go away"— TOf^/s//. 
(1) "Sosueme"— ^^rfOT. 
(m) ". . . , . . , , , .W:'— Stonewalling. 



*From MassachuseUs Advocacy Center **Statgs ^eporl— 
Freedom of Informaiion In Massachu^tis/* Boston Mais 
March 1975, paje 7r / ' ' 
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EyALUATIMO YOUR QRQUP PROORESS: 

' It is your responsibility as a leader to analyza 
your actions and results tHorpughly* The fact that 
ypu'v^ won some victories do€sn*]Cnecessaril^ mw 
that ydU were doing things right. P^rhapi you were 
just lucky; pefhaps time or outside events were on 
your side. Understanding the re^ons for success 
and failure will) help you make and keep a good" 
. tfackrecord* wiIUmpito:^yourit^ 
munity apd will prevent. the group from disintegrate 
ing after a few crisis victories have been won, ^ 
;Go back over all the things you did— or even 
; Ihpught ;ab9Ut doin|~as you developed and Im* 
. j^rempritM strategy and see what Impact each 
^had on the'eventual outcome, Be sure to ask your- 
'selves thei fblldwing questions: v • 

(1) Did most members take initiative or d^d ^■ 
they leave the big jobs up .to someone else? 

(2) Did most complete iheir t^ks without 
being coached or goaded? 

(3) Do members share their gains and frustra- 
tipns with ohe aribUier? , . , 

(4) Has excitement about winning developed 
" In everyone? -. 

~^(5) Is advice freely given and accepted? 

Successful action should make the members of 
your group feel better about one another and about 
the group process. It should also bring the grfip 
additional support and new members* If these things 
haven't happened in your group* something is wrong, 
with your leadership, and it's time, to devote more 
energy to individual and group development. 

■ ^ " * - _ .... 

AVOIDING THE IMPEDIMENTS Td- " . 
EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 

Persistence is a necessity Jf your leadership is to . 
be effective md your group is to succeed. But it is 
not enough. Five dangers can do you in* if you 
aren't careful: , ' 

(1) Lack of Follow-Through; Don't defeat 
yourself before you' really get started. Don't sit 
and worry about the odds: There are many battles 
you won't win immediately. But you won't/ win 



any at all if you don't .understaAtf that, yoyr job 
is to-dtliver— even when things seem tO'^ at^a 
.;j%t&ndstilL ^ ; 

J flif you're involved in negotiations with school 
oirncials, use the time ^tween meetings to make= 
things happen: ' 

(a) Keep the pressure on— don't let ofil- 
cl^s forget or lose sight of your demands^ 

(b) Keep people informed — ^make certain 
™ everyone 

And use personal ^ntact and telephone trees 
rather than flyers orHe^ters, 

(c) Hold m^tlngs and rallies— keep every- 
one's spirit alive and keep your base of sup^rt 
solid, 

(d) Urge prople to go to all school meet- 
ings—this will help maintain inspiration and 
allegiance. Help people get to m^tings by V 
working out travel and child bait jtrategies.^^^ ' 

: (fej Work on, geUing the-'su^port of syml^a- 
theticiteachirs, bb^^^^ schoorofTh 
cials, and pdliticians—wid let . others know 
about the support you have. ' 

(f) Set up a media Campaign. 
. (g) St^y aboveboard in taking about those ^ 
you're negotiating with— you'll seriously, 
"j^lpLfdiEe^ouFsu^^ 
handed tactics * 

\ (h) Put everyone to work in getting more 
information so you can increase your activi- 
ties and be prepared for the next meeting. 

(2> Lack of Collective Resporislbillty^ Mutual 
trust, interdependence, broad-tf^sed membership 
and sHafed iresponsTbiliiy^these are the hall 
jnarks of .an effective, democratic. prganiEation. 
As a Ifeader, it's up to you to stHve for such a 
group— one in which there is a maximum par- 
ticipation in both action and conflict resolution. 

(3) Lack orSuppqrt/CoaJitloni: Powerful sup- 
port systems can unite your group and give you 
momentum, They^are absolutely necessary if you 
are . to build a power base. Coalitions with other 
parent groupiwilL strengthen yours by: 

(a) Keep^ing you from re-in^ntingv^the , 
wheel— (relating mistakes othefs have m^^. 

(b) , Informing you about suc^ssful strate? 

, giei usbd in dther scho&is or cities, ^ 



(c> Making you ftel tettar about your frus- 
: trations^you really aren-t alpne). ' ' 

(d) Involving you in issues other than^those 
. that originally motivated you. . 

(e) Giving ail of you the redded poWeF of 
unity* ^ ' " ■ ' .- 

If you think that the^diffcrtnces be ybur 
group and other parcnpgrg^ps^are too great>^o 
permit Ur^agtfs or' coalWjo^^^ a. little furfher 

^thdttght Aviil-ihoW; VPM^ 
you aetually havej If youTfe having trouble^feaeh- 
ing other groups beeaul^ of com^tftion for 
members, recognition arid power, remember there 
are no permmint friends or enemies— only 
permanent, interests. Po^er itruggles wit other , 
groups will harm bothJi^yoUp You increase your 
power as parents by uniting. I 5\ w . 

ITiere are n^any ways you can reach otiier 
groupsr ' 

(aj Learn to respect and appreciate differ- 

ancfei^assess the barriers between you. 
" !Xitange to meet periodically to discuss 

your common goals and apparent d*ifTer- 

enees— in that order, r \ 

(c) Discuss why you rtfied each other— you 

really do,,you know. 
((j)~Distribate inforr^^ 

others*; ■ , . 

- (e) publicize parent' and student activities 

so other parents can become aware of what 
''^^ you are doing: :^ ; ; 

■ (4). Ineffective Uie of Members; Your effpc- 
tiveness as a group can be di^troyed by member^', 
who don't follow^ through. Jpn their tasks and, 
consequently, force one opwo people to spread 
themselves so* thin that irisfiffipient attention is 
given, to ipecific group endeavors. Don't dilute 
^ur gains and strengths by failing ):o put the 
rl^Hl people and the right task together, ! t 

(5> Fragmentation I WRen the group is unable 
to reach a consensus on strategy, planning and 
action, cliques, jealously, backbiting and waste 
are likely to result/ Often self-centered leaders 
pcomote fragmentation tecause. their styles don't 
permit them to give adequat? respect to the ability 
ted ■potential of others. If you have not devel- 
op the habit of airing differeifcis and feelings 



in your.familyhood sessions, your group runs a 
lerious risk of ffagmenting and even dlsintegrat- 

: ing..'-^-:. • ; ^ . ■ ^ ^' ■ ^ 

Aftwflnaltipa; >, ^ \ 

• RisolVe group confltcti; (And>r©in€inb^^^ 
^ mt}t\\QUMi§ liast Jikf ly to deviipp ^hen ob» 

jtctlves are develbpad oobpera^ 

the aoriftibutions each eaii mak^I ' : j . r y " 

• EstaWiSh a proeedura for decision-^fl^mg 
but do not tiisk6 the final dicisipn yQursilf. 

• Pon*t waste your iiembeEs' tlin6$y m^lng 
: thiriti .(^el /f 55 involv^f^ 

^ ^ •^Hfel^ p|nori= ' 

^tii^s -by anyyiing^ eonunynity and the 

• Make ftind ' raising a cooperative endeavor* 

• DonU 'fryii.to/do everything yourielf* Dele- 
* gate responsibility^ ^ 

• Make certain you t^e time to listen to other 
membersV ideas and comments, 

Remember: The greatest contribution you can 
make towards developing an elective ^grojup- iSv 
de ve[dp ijig its mem bers. Everyone' has' , . ig^der sl^ ip , 
. potential If you deve^p yourself and fail, tO; develop 
others, 5^our group won*t^^t very far. .' ' u ' " - . ^ 




IF YOU CAN'T DO THE FOLLOWING, YOU'RE 
NOT READY TO MOTIVATE AND DEVELOP 
^ LEADERSHIP POTENTIAL IN OTHERS . . . 

(1) Make thabtstus€ of your workers* 

(2) Share with other parents the kind of Infor^ 
matfon that eneouragas their support, 

(3X ^Conduct open meetings where everyone 
feels irnportant 

(4) Instill reSpect and appreciation fbr all 
parents in youf members, 

(5) Understand the reasons for parent apathy 
and reluctance to become involved. 

(6) Recognize the real worth and pbtenifal con^^ 
tribuilon ALL parents can make/ " 

(?) Ring door bells, make telephone calls and 
have eye to eye contact with parents, 

(8) Plan activities which will parents M 
GOOD about their involvement with you, 

(9) Listen and learn with and from others. 

( 10) Clarify parents' roles an^ responsfbilitles. 
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wKomamG oiHtM 

, We know thai dissatisfaction with school condi- 
tions and concern atout their children's education 
motivates ^lany parents to join our groups. But 
what about those parents who don't seem to respond 
to anythini— who simply . don't appear to care? 
How can you penetrate this kind of apathy and 
involve parerits who have never been involved 
before? How can you keep parents involved whose 
I children are no longer in your school? In short, how 
do you develop^the leadership potential of parenti 
who seem, at first glance, to have little leadership, 
potential? - 

HOW TO USE YOUR MIMBIRS 
MOST EFFECTIViLY 

The fitst thing to understand is that you don't 
need all of your parents to bring about the changes 
you want to see: Too many parent groups wait 
around for 50% of the school community or at least 
25% of the group membership to show up at meet- 
ings before taking any kind of action or lament 
_ when only eight out of 40 members show up at a 
council meeting. You do not need 100% involve^ 
mcnt to be efTecti^e. , 

The people who belong to groups fall into two 
categories— workers, who perform the day to day 
functions; and supporters, who usually respond only 
in crisis situations. The rule of thumb in organizing 
for change is' that yuu need only 5 to 10 percent of 
your total membership, as workers. If you can uf^ 
Icctjvely motivnte and ifispire this iunnher, you 
liiive the forces thni^ you need to turn thu system 
aruuniK Any parent wlu^ conies to meutiiigs rcjui;- 
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larly has. given you strong evidence that she wanis 
to make a sigiiificant contribution'and that she can 
be a productive worker. It's up to you to make the 
most of her presence and of her desire and ability 
even when it is not verbally expressed. 

Those parents who surface every now and then— 
who come out to emergency meetings, or take an 
interest when their child is threatened^ — are sup- 
*^^^^rters— they can be called upon for s^cific 
responsibilities at specific times. They can serve on 
a telephone tree; attend meetings wherje certain 
kinds of representation is needed^ provide baby- 
sitting services, and other emergency functions for' 
your group. Moreover, supporters 'can eventually be 
turned into workers. Never give them an inferior 
status and always kmp them informed of your plans 
and progress. Invite them to ail your; meetings. Yoi^ 
may have to make a special efTort to motivate 
themr^to bring them to realize that school condi- 
tions can— and . should— change. Ask them if 
they're satisfied with the school situation as it is and 
give them the facts about the things that are wrong 
with it. Don't be annoyed iLthey do not respond 
immediately. Perhaps they have been defeated be- 
fore. Perhaps they're not convinced of your sin- 
cerity. They probably feel powerless. Maybe they 
have watched too many other groups fade away as 
the aqtive leaders were victimized by repression'and 
reprisal. These are very legitimate reasons for not 
becoming involved. Do not ignore these fears or 
heUtt^e parents for their reluctance. Respect their 
hesitation and concentrate on making them aware of 
the changes they would like to see. If they are con- 
vinced that these changes can be accomplished, 
they will support your cfTorts once your group has 
gained momentum, and will join you as you become 
more successful. 

Telephone contacts, door to door efTorts, school 

activities for parents, church gatherings, discussions 

with students —all of these will, aid your efrorts to 

reach as^ many parents us possible. But not only 

should you try to reach a niuximum numljer, you 

should make an en'urt to cut across age, race, class 

and ethnic lines. You^lger parents have as much 

energy and enthusiasm to contribute us older par 

ft 
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ents have wisdom.^If your group^ is dominated by 
\ any one race, religion^ ethnic group or age bracket; 

yoi4 .must put forth an extra efTort to recfuit parfnts 
. of difrerent backirounds. You communior rep. 

resentation ^i all levels if you are to be successfuL J.. 



HOW TO RESPOND ^ EXCUSES FOR 
NON.INVOLVEMENT ^ " 

Many parents will take p« only in activities in 
which the/ feel lafe— acEivities that donV involve 
risks. Below is a list. of some typical-' comments 
parents make when they do hot wani to become in= 
volved and a list of responses, that may help them 
change their minds: . ^ 

COMMENT: My child Is doing okay, He's a 
model student and thi teach^rs love 
him. There's no reason for me to be. 
Involved; 

nESPdNSE: Bui if other children are suffering as 
a cmsequence ofipoor schooi serv- 
ices, how can he not be affected? 
It's Just a matter of time before 
damage is done to him—either 
directly or indirectly^ Your involve- 
ment now can help preveni hjm 
from being turned off by a school 
official who might ^laier Aeny 'hini 
his righis. What's more, in Joining 
us you re not only preventing things 
jyom going sour for your child. One 
of the children you help may be 
your fiiturc Sim or daughter in-law! 

COMMENTr My child has already been In a * 
num^r of schools, Every time t 
speak out too much or get too bold, 
they pick on him more. No thanks, 
Tve learned my lesson. 

RESPONSE: Thay probably picked on him be- 
cause you tried id win alone. But 
school (fflcials will respond to a 
united efftm. Afany parents in our 
group have vxpvrivnced your pain, 
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// 5 time we united lo put an end to 
this, 

COMMENT: I two jobs, and the last time I 
took half a day off, it was a totai 
^ waste of my tinie and tnergy. You 

people need to get yoiir act together. 

RESPONSE: This ^ime you N working with a 
, different group. Each of us has had 
bad experiences with groups before 
and each of us is determined not to 
lei ours fail. I hope you do come 
out Just so sie that we know what 
Ye doing* If time is a problem for 
yot^ive us whatever free time you 
havifWe will bi working very hard 
on mKalf of your child and we need 
your ideas and support to keep us 
on the right track. Even if you can i 
make all the meetings^ you can siift 
be involved and help us reach par- 
ents who have the time to contrib- 
ute. ^ 
COMMENT: There's nothing I can do. I wish I 
could help, but I can't. - 

RESPONSE: There's much you can do. You can 
give us incentive Just by coming out 
once in a while to show us you are 
behind us. WeYe building a power- 
ful parent unit, and every individual 
can contribuie. 

COMMENT: I put all my energies into the school 
community when my children were 
in elementary schooL They're in 
high school now, and I Just don't 
see the need for as much involve- 
ment. 

RESPONSE: But if wei-e really concerned a^ut 
^ , the future of our schools and our 

community, we must put forth the 
effort to resolve the many problems 
that still exist. The newer parent 
leaders coming up need your wis- 
dom and guidance in developing the 
strategy to be qffective. 



As you succeed in tu^ig apathetic parents into 
supporters and supporters Into workers, see to it 
that your group makes room for their talents, and 
capabirities. If you have sub-groups or conimittees 
' in your organization, make sure they get a chance ^ 
' sit on the committees of their choice. This will spark 
moiivatiofl and enhance their desire to make a 
meaningful contribution to the group. 

KNOWING n'HAT YOUR QROUP WORKS 

The best way to motivate people to work with 
and for your group is to see that the process of hu- 
man interaction is a healthy one. Here are ten signs 
of group efTectiveness: 

(1) Well planned goals: All the workers in your 
group should be consulted when you're establishing 
goals. IT you define their objectives for them, they're 
less likely to be interested 

Be sure to keep enthusiasm high by defining gpals 
clearly; Unrealistic or ambiguous goals can confuse 
people and create frustration. Such a goal, for ex- 
ample, as '^promoting quality education'* is ^^I|uch 
too vague to galvanise anyone's enthusiasm, ' It's 
best to have specific indications or measures. Well- 
planned gdals can keep your group motivated by 
making success more attainable and minimizing the 
frustration that results when you fall short of un- 
realistic and poorly set goals.* 

(2) Communication: In a setting where individu^ 
als don't talk over their problems, or where they fail 
to listen to what others have to say, motivatiqji 
sufTers. You can encourage group* motivation and 
leadership development by strengthening the lines 
of communication. We've already referred to family- 
hood sessions in which members can air theiMrue 
feelings about the group. Be sure to plan such ses- 
sions periodically/ Listening exercises in which 
members^ can practice following a line of thought in 
others and hearing others out without interfupiion 
is another way of devcioping communications, 
understanding and dialogue. Set an example by 
being open, honest and willing to listen yourself 



*Sec also Pumm Or^anlsinM To Improvv 77w Schimh^oT 
more inAmniition on nleeung goah and priOFitjes, 



Since your group's success depends on your abil- 
ity to communicate with school ofTicials, you can 
keep others motivated by improving this ability in 
them. YouMl defeat your purposes if you aren't clear 
when stating demands. When thoughts are clear, 
they can better be passed on to others. This is true of 
non-verbal as well as verbal communication. Don't 
allow a smile to camounage a '"no," In dealing with 
ofTicials, don't let yourself be tricked by -evasive 
words like "sometime*- and "improving.*' Press for 
specifics. Be sure your group stays focused' confu- 
sion and poor communication can defeat you. It 
takes very little to promote understanding and yet 
others are* .motivated so much more when com- 
munication and understanding are present, 

(3) Use of Potential Group Power: Your mem- 
bers feel more motivated when they feel a sense of 
power. Periodically, ask yourself the following ques- 
tions: , ■ 

(a) How is my group identified by the 
school and business community? 
(Weak? Scattered? A force to be reck- 
oned with? A group of busybodies?) 

(b) Why? 

(c) Has our track record of winning im- 
proved? 

(d) Why? 

' (c) Has our support increased? 
(0 Why?- 

If members are persuaded to analyze and evalu- 
ate as they go along, theyMl feel better about the 
group's accomplishments and its pdteniiah, 

^Give your members a sense of power by teaching 
theni to use the power they already have. If you 
know the school superintendent needs your signa- 
ture or group endorsement for a special program, 
refuse to give it until some of your concerns, are 
addressed. You can do a great deal to sustain 
momentum by letting members kni)w they tio have 
influence. It doesn't hurt to let poliiticians know 
that, too. 

(4) Use of Resources! You'll llnd success tasrCT 
to conic by . and nlutivation easier to mainiain wticri 
yiui nuiko cITcctive use of your rcstn * Jcs both 
inside the group and outside it, 
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As Ffeople come into your group, ask them to tell 
you what contributiohs they can make. Find out 
their connections, their expertise/ their abilities, 
People are flattered when their abilities are recog^ 
nized and put to use, 

. ^ If your group is dominated by a self-centered 
: leader, a responsibility hoarder or an information- 
alist, do not despain They ^ bring important , 
resources to the group. Make the most of their 
sirong commitment and sense of ^responsibility. If 
they find it^difficult to develop, others, then it's up 
to you to take on that task. Point out the long-term 
detriments of their leadership style and, as often as 
you feel it necessary, have each member suggest 
ideas for keeping all the work and all the i^sponsi^ 
bility from falling on the shoulders of one or two 
people. # 

Whenever you work as a group to develop strata 
egy, define limitations and set priorities, each mem- 
ber's ability to keep the group focused is being used 
efiectively. When every worker contributes her 
unique abilities for problem solving, an essential 
system of checks and balances develops. The group 
is now clicking on all cylinders. 

Be sure you always tap the least expensive means 
of getting supplies, resources and information. 
Spend money wisely and make all members feel 
good about organizational thrift and efilciency. 
Share group responsibility for attending conferences 
and workshops and putting the knowledge gained * 
there to the most productive use.-This will also add 
to the purpose individuals feel they possess in giving 
the group its life energy. . 

(5) Cohesion: Group cohesion primotes group - 
loyalty. If you've worked to eliminatdjealousy and 
competition, if responsibilities are ddlned and de- 
lineated, you should be working asi^cohcsive unit. 
In assessing whether or not you are, there are two 
questions to ask: what brought our group together? 
What could tear us apart? If you have too many 
answers for the second question, a third is in order: 
"Am I impeding our group progress? How?" 

Competitipn can also be avoided if your group is ' 
cohesive. Jf competition threatens your group, it's 
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time to have an open session to discuss the problem. 
The warning signs of competition are easy to spoUr 

(1) Refusal to acknowledge other's deeds 
and accomplishments; 

(2) An aloof and distant attitude among 
the members; 

' (3) Little ^ye-to-eye contact— people not 
quite looking at one another; 
(4) An inability of the members to listen 
to one another. 

(6) Morale: Morale^iSfftiade up of several things: 

■ • The Individuarsyftttitude towards her 
ftinction within th/group; ^ 
• A sense of commo^purpose; 
^ f The state of well-being associated with 
purpose afl^ confidence. 

Strong morale creates high motivation. To build it, 
you have to put forth the effort to understand all 
your members and to make everyone fuel at ease, It 
is a good idea to establish a grievance procedure so 
that problems can be worked out before they have a 
chance to grow. 

(7) Innovation: Get your group enthused and 
keep them motivated through originality and fresh- 
ness. Do things difTerently! Try difTereht meeting 
arrangements— bag lunch this week, potluck supper 
the next— or different meeting procedures. Learn 
from the experience of other groups and have fun 
adapting strategy to suit your composition and 
style. Involve your members in such activities as- 
bowling,, tennis, children's play day^ or fair, card 
games, etc. 

(8) Autonomy: Independence is a must. Don't 
let people outside your group make your policy or 
plan your actions for you. Listen to their sugges- 
tions but always have the group weigh each alterna- 
tive before a move is made. If yours is a school- 
based group, be careful not to let school ofncials 
dominate you or your meetings. Make your mem- 
bers reali/e that they have much of the expertise 
necessary to niakc fi.wd decisions in behalf of chil 
dren. , ■ 

■ (9) Use of Time: Good use of time helps plan 
successlul actions and keeps members Irom getting 



^ into a slump. You don't want to lose support, enthu- 
siasm or motivation by wasting time, It*s helpful to 
set time limits on agenda items so that conversations 
, don't drag on endlessly. If you're having difficulty 
getting people to come to meetings on time, sched-' 
ule important agenda items and key voting items 
early. If tardiness continues to be a problem, have 
a familyhood session to discuss the reasons and seek 
for possible solutions. Be sure you stress the Jm- 
:portance of making lime for major decisions so the 

^ group can avoid error, 

(10) Problem-Solving Adequacy: Quite often 
parent groups don't resolve problems because from 
the outset they don't really believe they can. Many 
parents underestimate their own abilities' ^nd the 
abilities of other parents. But when it comes to chih 
dren, many parents have untapped genius. 



As you follow thgse tips, you^I uncover 
mo^e and more hidden potensial. Is Mrs, Smith 
still unmoved by group activity and reluctant 
to contribute? Have you dorw anything to 
build ^r confidence? Does she have to watch 
people fight i^fore she can get in a word in 
group discussions? Has she been consulted on 
wa^s she can best help the\ group? Does she 
know she's respected and;' appreciated even 
though she . .prefers to grow by observatron? 
How does she fe^el about people who dominate 
meetings? In developing and motivating others, 
vou must make the efTort to understand them. 
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RATE_ YOURSELF— WHAT LIADiRSHIP 
tRAITS DO YOU HAVE? ; 

, Now that you know, what leadership is— and 
isn't— you should be well tfn^lha road to 4eveloping 
a stronger, more effective parent group. Leadership 
devf Ippmen^ DOES take tinie. The quiz that follows 
will help you measure your abiljty/Give yourself 
five points for each "^always," three'points for eatfi 
"sometimes," and zero for each.*'never." Take the 
quiz now and again in; six months. See if you can't 
constantly improve your score, and your leadership 
ability by snaking notes antt Goncentrating on devel- 
oping areas where you, are weakest. 

Remernber, leaders make people most effeclive— 
and p^bple give, groups pieanlng and 'duration. It 
takes a lot of eftbrt to mkkW schools work for chll- 
dren, but if you^eren*t ready for the challenge, you 
wouldn't have picked up this booklet in the first 
place. GOOD LUCK! \ ' 



Lsmmmp mm 



PART I— REACTING TO OTHERS: 
"CHECK V ONE- . , 



n n n (ll I beh^NL' in the capabiliiics ot 
' oihtTs - ' cscii when therC' is liule 

: usidtfnCtioruhaJlhcycLindu.'' 

^[T] n Ul t aut^niptio understand; ijijiL-^ 

' . pevHaljy wIr^r .thtve's,,Li-idiiTt.'rence 

■ ' . oi^ijpiniiin. ' " '"'^ ' ^ ^ 

(3) I don't mnoru thu concerns of 
tnhcfs even when* ihey're^ com 
pk'iely, ditTL'reni from mine. 

' {Ui. -vrm careful lo avoid hrny.ging-^!+*uiit - 
' my accomplishmenis for ihe group- 

(5) I promote' expression by everyone, 

(hV I act}cpt criiLcism without waniing 
10 gel even With the other person 
lor teehnp thai way. 

'(T) I recogni/.e ttic value each. person, 
gives to her role, ■■ .■ 

(H) I listen, learn and take orders Irom. 
those who have nuire exjSertise 
than 1 has e in a given area. 

CV^ I jdon/t ^-alttiiv pre/udiL-es (class, 
race, age." sept) to keep me from 
' working _jv^iih people for i\ group 

cause. 

[ 1 . WO) \ have an attMude which allows me 
til Ik flexihie with (>therS: 



□ , □ 


: a 


□v □ 


^ □ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ ■■.ti ■ 









' □ 

.□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



I care how my actions or deed.s 
^inect others. * , 

Q 1 1 2) H'm nut jilraid to be corrected. 

rn ( n) I avoid niaking excuses tor myseir 
w hen criticized. » 

, C] i ' 'V) I acknowledge individual efVort 
iKf niatter how snialh .bijih pu 
; , vately and puhheiy. ' 

[ ] (15) ! Jiiforf^i' tACliers of tlieir giUKf con. 

trihutioris lH:fnre' atiacjiing whrii 
Ihey finych't done. 

[ ] ( Ui) I cotilrihute to iin a.tniijsphere 
where luutiafi laclors atul jcelmgs 
, * are'conssdereii legitimaie. 
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PART I— REACTING TO OTHERSs (ContinHflft) J 



GHEGK ^ 


ONEi 




. ■■ ■ X 




Some 




• 




. Always 








» . ■ ■ 


□ 


□ : 


'■■ rn 
, 'LJ 


U 'J. 


I am honest in sharing my feelings, 










e^yfin ^ose feelings others niEy not 










care to hiQr. 


□ 


□ . 


n 

LJ 




I arrt rarpfiil nnl lO Cfsnfu^e nsOnts 






Dy uging worus. iiicy wsii i uiiuei - 










stand. , 










I look =^eQpl^5in llt^'e^€ wh^i com^ 










jmunicEtingt 




□ 


□ ' 


(26) 


I hear people out rather than antic- 










ipate responses. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(21) 


i listen attentively when others are 










talking to me. K' 


□ 


□ 




(22.) 


I listen to what *r can't hear by 








watching for non-verbal cue^ (i.e., 










discomfort, frustration, happiniss, 










gestufes). 


□ , 


□ 


□ 


(23) 


I make certain the oiher party is 










being clear^ — =even if that mealfis 










repeated questioning, ^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(24) 


I initiate discussions with people 










with whom I disagree so we can 










w6i*k ih better harmony* , 


PART 


II- 


-DOING THE JOB 


CHECK ^ 


ONE: 




















■ □ 


(^ 


I serve'hs afl exaVnple by' operating 










as a democraEic leader. 




□ 


□ 


(2) 


t ■ ■ 
I share the knowledge I receive 










with members of my^gr oup. 






■ a: 


(3) 


! don't let one or two f^ople dis 










rupt the group process. 


' □ ■ 


0, 


. □■■ 


^ (4) 


! work hard to keep conflict at a 










minimunt=^even when some peo- 










ple deserve ^buse, , 










! atfcept my rcSponsibilities^with- 
out cornplaining, , 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(6) 


I concentrate on developing others 










as much as I do myself. 




□ 




(7) 


1 make use of all of the humap re- ' 










sc)ut"ces in my group. , 






□ 


(H) 


1 get the gifoup to cnmpicte tasks 










thr^t wc*vc begun. 








(y) 


I keep promises made to others— 








even little ones. 
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0~^D^ (IP) J'ni carerul npi to dominate group 
discussions .with my .personal fi^I- 
' ; 'W; ... ... ■- 

0 □ U I) J am Wmm'Sied to= achieving 

, V_ '-sss Tor my' group even when the 

members make mf angrV, 
n n Q (12) I make attempts to irnprove our. 

: , »u timing an4 relationships- vi^ith 
. school ofncials, 

' D'' (13) rmnothun g up on a utie, ' 

□ □ □ (14) 1 waAiio^b'a s much as possible—1 
even when i^m riot acknowledged^ 
or rewarded-^^^ ' ' I ' 
n n n . (15) rmprep^^/^ dealwiflv.f^^ 
i , . ' ing sitiMtiKl^uhat^ tilq^k j group 

: ' progreM. \ \-/ t ' fV^ 

n O O (16) . I am_:CareruI 10 irtvolV^ everyone in 
: ^ , . . goail^seuing and action planning.. . 

n Q n~ (IT) I seek to make my contribution to 
the group morj meaningful by.ex- 
pariding my base of knowleflge. 
, \ ' about school matters, 

D □ □ (18) r keep members feeling ihey \*C"'/// 
make a difference during dcfeais, 
setbacks priyiis in our progress/ 

n ' n (19) I work ettr^ ^rd AO improve cbn^^;,- 

^ .,,y^:^; peience 'providing more inceftp 
' i . '■' V 'V tives to grbub mejnbers^ 

.:,Q^'' ^ n n (^0); \h4ook U)r warning "^signs of group ^ 
. dcicnoralion brought on by scinsh . 

*' personalities, ■ V 

n D D (2n I help my group st^y focused on 

- ■ the subject being discussed, 

n n n (22)" I use the concept of leadership as a 
„ ^.i, guiding force in bringing , about = 
change, ' . 

D ' Q n * ^23) I dej^elop stptegy with my workers 
• ^r^> " for mort! i^rson-to person contact 
^ with till) se .who dnn*t come to 
~" ' . , 'meetings. =. ' '\ " , 

^ n n (24) J am careful not to make parents'"- 
who are less involved or kiiowl- 
edgeable feel inferior. 

d ' n ' n : (25) '4 am careful to keep rny group fo- 
cussed on the corrimunity' we serve,. 
; even if we achievq, promjnen£;e us 

individuals In^iif city and state. 

□ □ □ (26) ! help my mWn& and p arenis jn 
the community to improve schools 
' by defining and accepting, their ' 

- , res|K)n?»ihility as parents, 

D (27) ' I seek out infiirmation Ironi oihcr ' 

^ . it " groups on ways to tackle local and 

^tald problcnis, . ; . 



YOW 4fi6RE~WHAT KIND OF LEADER 
ARE YbUt ; ; ; ^ 

171^26. ExcQllenC..*adnt1cable leader* .Your group^^ 
\ should be progrissive and ^^finitely on the 
\ right trick. You are dt vetoping othirSi right? 
1I§*174 " Gp^ leadarihjp performance. Work on your 
"neyers'^and"sonietimes." Ask yourself when 
you're most likel|L4o do certain things. Ifit's 

s^re a * -nevaK" ^ . " 

75-124 Fair leadership ability* You need to sit down 
with others to discuss your coritribUtibn to the 
group. Wofk.extra hard to make "sometimes'' 
■'always" when It's going to benefit you and 
others., 

25^74 ^ P^r leadershtp— --your group is no doubt suf " 
_ fering. Go back oVer this haridbook, read 
other resources and'ttrainstorm your shprt= 

- : comings with others. 

BelHw li'^What have you been doing in your group?"! 

can't believe you are really a parent who 
wants some success/ . ; * ^ r 
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DltlZINS' TRAININB INSTITUTE ^ 

The Citizens' Training Instituti— CTI— was 
created in the summer of 1975, CTI makes contact 
with parents and other dtizens thfoughout the na- 
tion who need skills ta drgartize and take action to 
improve their schools, . j ' 

Here li what CTI tries to do through a series of 
three and four-day institutes: 

• Help parents and other citizens understand 
"%irtit makfi the §eh6Qlsfun-=how the system works- 

(or do^n*t work), | 

• Develop parent-leaders who know how , to 
organize parents and i other citiEens to work ^ for 
better schools., i r ' . 

• Provide opportunities for parents and other 
citizens to share good ideas, concerns, and plans of 



• Provide written materials on a wide range of 
topics of interest to , parents. And the , assistance 
started at the institute contihues for at least a year 
after parehts first learn the skills! 

Each institute is tailor-made for its audience. 
How do we do it? 

Two months before the institute is soheduled, CTI 
staff members meet with people from groups in the 
cities and towns to be served_b>^ the institute, 



■ Parents and other citizens at these meetings tell 
us what their groups" are trying to do and what , 
probrems they're having doing it, 

AFTER THI IMSTITUTE, THiN WHAT? 

CTI believes that what happens after an institute 
is as important as what happens during it. 

Regional field staff members work with groups 
after an institute to help them put to good use the 
skills and information learned, People who attend 
an iastitute are later questioned about the progress 
they are making in doing those things they' want to 
.do. 

A series of slide/tape presentations based on the 
Citizens' Training Instilute is available to rent or 
purchase. These brief presentations (12-15 minutes) 
can be used by those who attend an institute and 
, want to carry back the niessage to their groups. 

^See pdge'58 and 59 for description of tapes.^ 



THE PARENTS' NETWORK 

Local and statewide citizen-paront groups can 
work with NCCE by joining TheParenis' Niiworky 

• A/fm6jfrsA/p~Participating groups automati- 
cally receive all names of cailers in their area from 
800 NET- WORK, NCCE*s n&tionwide tolNffee 
telephone hotline. By dialing 800 NET-WORK 
parents and^ citizens anywhere in the continental 

iUnitedSifttf s (tgte^ 

about The Par€ni$' Network^ , 

• Research— 'Wiih the help of The Parents' Neh 
workt t^CCE prepares and distributes materials to 
help parents, _ 'f 

• Information — NCCE li publishing / a joint 
newspaper with' The Parenis' Neiwoik, hBiunng 
newi of local groups and exchanging inforrtiationr 

The^cost for group afniiation ranges from $15^ — 
$50 per year, depending upon the size' of the local 
group and pro-rated at lOcper paylngljmiei^ber, - 

SERVIQES OF NOGE AND 
THE PARENTS' NITW^Rk 

• Referral: Concerned parents to jejal counsel; 
organizations ro other organizations;, individuals to 
=organizatiQns;_parent_groups_to_a^ropriate_ed^u^^^^^ 
gators; legislative inquiries to ap^mpriate sources 

of information. ' \ 

• Materials: Produce manuals,, pamphlets and 
research documents useful to citizehj in dealing with' 
their schools and useful to parents in^understanding 
the educational system. 

• Research: Prepare baekgrouncfc information for 
the press and for legislators who reqfipst ji,. 

• Public information: Clarity scl^Mssues and 
provide information to the national prgBs: ^-' 

• Representation: Act as a natibnal clearing- 
house and when asked will on occasion act as 
spokesman for local parent organization^.r -7 

• Legal: Join as a "friend of the courtJUin! law- 
suits that have national consequences for thajn^ts 
of students and parents. '^ L^' 

• Training in the Citizens' Training Instituief 

• Service to individuals: Support service;S to 
groups and^ individuals to establish new.or^aniza^ 
:tions in cities whera no parent-citizen vo^te cur . 
rently is heard. 
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APPLICATION FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 



INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 

' - There is much to be done to improve the quality 
of public schools. Parents can bring about many 
changes. Join us today, $15 annual fte. - : ' 
45.000,000 Qh 

* Over 16,000 Hchooldmtrl^ts, 

• Apprdximately 9(^100 school buildingH: 



- AOmm --------- -------- 

MAIL TODAY TOi 

National Committee for Cltiztni in Education 

. . Suita4IO,WlldiLl^iViilageOffian 
Golymbia, Maryland 21048 

GROUP MEMBliRSHIP 

' ' Onc oftha importani things to know about trying, to 
improve jhc quality of schools is thai one parent trying it 
alone runs^^igl^nsk o^^^ 

confusion and exhaustion will soon set in. Think about 
forming a^roup or if^'ou^are already in a group, there. is 
even greaicr strengil^ in groups joining together. You will 
inerease your chances oTsUceess if you do, Join NCCE^' 
rapidly growing PARHNTS NETWORK ^f over 225 
groups involvi^ng 80.000 parents. 

The cost hn group afniiaiion ranges from SI5 to 550 
per year, depending upon the size of the local group; 
prorated ai 10c per paying mernber. 

ADfiRrs^^^^ : " " - 



'Xnmc >i|>grM'n u> wnnuict ii: address u dif!orofir!y,Mn'aKn 

CirV^^ ' "STATIC ^/lf> ^" 

MAIL TODAY TO: 

National Committii for Citizens in Edueation 
: Suits 410, Wilde Lake VIllaieGrein 

Columbia, Maryland21046 
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AVAILABLE HANDBOOKS ^ 

■ (For detailed description, see inside back cover) . 

UfeM * 

1. DKVELOPING LKADERSHIP f6r PAREMVCltlZEN ^ ' 
GROUPS 

(60 pages)/ Price SL75 ' - _ .* . . ' 

2. FUND RAISING BY PARENT/CITIZEN GROllPS 

3. PARENTS ORGANIZING TO IJSIPROVE SCHOOLS 

' (5^ pases i) PfkeSlf^Q : " : 

4. PL BLIC TESTIMONV ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(ittmherS: ■ 

^. VIOLENCE IN OUR SCHOOLS^ WHAT TX) KNOW 
ABOUT IT— WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT : 

b. THE POLITICS OF EDUCATIONi CHALLENGES TO 
STATE BOARD UEADERSHIP 
Price $3,50 

7. FITS AND MISFITS^ WH^ \bV SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR CHILD'S LEARNING MATERIALS 
Price Hi.Sn , 

H, NETWORK 

Price ' r' 

SLIDE.TAPES FOR RENT 

NCCE. dj\d The Citi/en Train in p Insiitute huve produced a ^ 
juries of 6 slide-iapes pfe^eniaiions. five of them based on citizen 
iraihing institutes Ltnd each running 12 to IS minutes. The sixth 

aHbut the peneral goals and activities of NCCE and runs just 
over H minutes. . / ' , _ 

The series may he rented for. iwo ^^ eeks at u' cos; of 17 lo coviir 
handling and postage. The series also may^bu purchased for 
S155. 

Descrioiion of the 6 slidtr-tupes presen.iaiions follow: 

9. WHAT IS NC C E? _ 

( lliuKirates iht' varums ui iivUU'S of ihv Siiiufttal Cummiuee For 
. Ciiizvnsm hiJuctiiinn S CCh ufficitiis d^xi rihv ihii (iF^ant^aiiiin's 
philinuphv and pufpffSv > 

la HOW TO WORK WITH SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

< iiiwilfulv.s A'uH Au dvwluff itf-ali'^y }of ai tum^ j^niher fin is and . . 
iyuikciheparvniiiau'iiisihiifdftffi * 
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; FUND RAISING. '."-^^^^^^^ 

/ iiiustrates ha wnj sefk and othin mtyntY from indmdimh, fhun- 
daHoniiandothermurcesoffimds,! = ^ ^; * ^ 

la.JDRGANmNG PARENTS AND DEVELOPING ' \ 
LEADERSHIP. ; 7 . 

i lUustmei how i^pdild a power hme mumg parenls anU htkff 
.. : ^unanorgmiiation^^^nd d^wtop^^ e^ 

13. PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN COLLECTIVE 
BARCAlNINa 

_\niustrQm how colhaiw bapgtsfij(n^ pFufrss work^ and how "■■ 
_v Parenu can make Mr Mice hf^d befate, dunng, and uthr 

r^^fi^-s-'^- ----- nffgoliaiWHrt't^^^ — .^.^^^ r._-,, 

14. THE LAW vVND PARENTS' RICH p. 

ilUustFates ha^> i urrem and pmptised iawx ^and couri dmsiam 
affeci partnls\ajjd^tudentx' rights.} 



jMh^L TODAY TOi ' , : I 

I Natioiial Committee for Citizens in Eduoatlonl 
j \ Suite410, Wlidi Laki Village Griih 
I Columbia, Maryland 21046 ~ 



ORDER FORM 



I NAME 



(Pieaseprim) 



ADDRESS 



I^CITY 
I 



STATE 



Ericiosed is my payment of S_ 
below, _ . ' 



. ZIP 
for publieations iisied 



(Pkase uie Uem Number when ordirlng) 



ITEM NO. 


PRICE 


QTY. 


TOTALS 
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DISCOUNT: OftJcfs of 10 nr more copies dc= 
duel 10^; :o^-49 copies, |5^; and 50 or mure . 
t'oples, SU^f , 




TOTAL (Pk*ase enclusu puymsnl.) 
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PUBLiCATIONS OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR dITIZENS IN EDUCATIDN 
DEVELOPIiyG UAOIRSHIP FOR PARiNT/ClflliN 
GROUPS-- What Is "liaderihip?" How do yoii divilop it in your- 
self and in oth@ri? How do you takt lnltlativp?.Whin'do you aisert 
yoursilf and whan do you cemproniise? How do you build a powif 
base? Thisi^and a host of other pirtlnint^eiilons about liad^ 
ership divelopment are addressed using ichoohoriintid proh^ 
lims as fxamplii. It's a handbook that's to the point/and fiadlly 
understandable^ You1l find yg^ again and l 

again for fiferinEer This ir^an imiportani com to 
Pamts Organiiing to tmpme SchoQ/s-^iSO psgss; 
singis COPY fm to mBmbBrs ) 

FUND RAISING BY PARENT/dfTIZEN GROUPS ~-A funda. 
mental, step^fay-siip guide "to fund raising activltiii, Tajcis you 
through the basics, from idintifying sourjces of support to the 
development of a fund raising pfan. how to handle follow-up. how 
to cultivate donors: This mformatiBn'packed publidation^ 
. sainpli proposals, luggestions on how io form a taM^iJcimpt orga^ 
niiation and tips on how to report back to donors.— (5^ pagu. 
$yjb~s/ng/icopyfmfomBmtsfs.) 

PARENTS ORGAWmNG TO IMPROVE SCHOOLS -^Stip by 
itip guide to organiiing and running a parent group in your chll= 
dren's school that can act effectively to upgrade the quality of 
education and the Bdupaiional invironment.— (5^p3^#j; 51.SQ^ 
stng/e copy fm to m&mbers. ) hyan^^^^ " .. 

PUBUb TESTIIVIONY ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS The focus is on 
citiieris, whose frustration with the school system has grown 
especially deep; teachirs, whose organiiational strength and bar^ 
gaining power is gaining rapidly; state legislators, who are in- 
-creasingly- abandoning -a-reactiMi pesture" in favor of 3~fnora~" 
assertive role in decisions affiCting;education. McCutchan Pub= 
lishing Corporation— (^j^^/^ar/t i// pages: %^M--fBduced 
cost of S J tomBmtBrs.) 

VIOLENCE IN OUR SCHOOLS; WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT IT^ 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT^^Thi booklet includes regional surveys 
of school crime; do's and donts for children's safety; recent Su- 
' prami Court decisions on studint rights, state legislation dialing 
with the problem; alternatives In public education; how to conduct 
a survey to diiermine the level of security the community will sup= 
port and sources of additfonal heip and information— {5i^ psgBs: - 
%) M singlB copy fm to membBrs^] \ ' 

THE POLITICS OF education! CHALLENGES TO STATE 
BOARD LEADERSHIP The shifting centers of power and 
responsibility in American education and their consiquences for 
state politics in education:— (^^ pages: %^Msingle copy Ubb 
to msmbers, ) 

FITS AND MISFITS: WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
YOUR CHILD^S LEARNING MATERIALS - Booklet produced in 
cpoperation with The Educational Products Information Exchange. '■ 
Contains answers to some questions about the selection of ma- 
terials used in the schools, i.e., Who choose^ those materials? On 
what basis? Through what procedures?"(S1.50— 5%/^ copy . 
ffee to mBmbefs. ) . 

NETWORK — A national schoohyear newspaper for parents. [Sub 
cnptJons$BM aieBT, ffBB to memb^^^^^^ 

NATJONAL COMMITTEE FOR f ^H^ENS IN EDtlCATION 

SUITE 41,0, WILDE LAKE VilUtr GREEN 

COLUMBIA. MARYLAND 21044 ^ 

DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE ON 10 OR MORE COPIES 
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